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THE PROBLEM OF EASTERN EUROPE 

BY JAMES BISSETT PRATT 



When the whistles began blowing and the bells began 
ringing on that memorable first Thursday afternoon of No- 
vember, we all got out into the street and shouted and shook 
hands and tore up paper and paraded because peace had 
come; and it was a bit humiliating to learn, a few hours 
later, that all our noise and delight had been based upon a 
false report. That did not matter a great deal to be sure ; 
but it would be infinitely worse than mere humiliation 
should it develop that our second celebration and the 
present joy of the whole world over the end of the world 
yvar were also based upon a false report. And yet it 
is surely only too well within the range of possibility 
that our rejoicing is again premature and that we 
are today hailing peace when in truth there is no peace. 
For a large part of our joy in victory is due to our hope that 
it marks the end not of this war only but of war as such; 
and should this hope prove fallacious we should have little 
reason for prolonged congratulation. Yet we seem but 
dimly aware of the fact that half of the battle is still to be 
won if the world is to be made really safe for democracy 
or for anything else. Many of us appear to be convinced 
that we have a sufficient guarantee for the peace of the 
world in the fact that all the wicked have been beaten and 
all the righteous are now in the saddle, and that since the 
meek at length inherit the earth there is nothing more to 
fear. It would be superfluous to point out that a large per- 
centage of the previous wars have ended with the same 
comfortable feeling on the part of the victors; but it may 
be worth while to indicate one of the many special dangers 
to the continuance of peace with which the world will cer- 
tainly be threatened immediately upon the close of the 
peace conference, unless very definite measures are taken to 
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avoid it by the governments and peoples in whose hands 
rests the making of the coming treaties. 

Dangers there are enough in Western Europe — not to 
mention Eastern Asia; but the danger I have specially in 
mind is one that springs from the new birth of freedom 
which as a result of our victory has come to the little na- 
tions and oppressed peoples of Eastern Europe. As a 
natural consequence of their conflict and ours against im- 
perial despotism, sympathy for them has turned into con- 
fidence, and confidence is now approximating something 
like idealization. They were in the right, and they were 
fighting for their liberties against oppression, and now that 
they have won, the problem is solved, and we — at any rate 
we in America — feel we need trouble our heads no more 
with the affairs of these distant folk, whose outlandish 
names were till yesterday hardly known to us. As cham- 
pions of liberty they have made Eastern Europe safe for 
democracy and they will keep it safe. 

Just how secure a guarantee of peace and democracy we 
really have in these champions of liberty we may be able to 
decide a little better if we consider the case of the most 
famous champion of liberty which Eastern Europe has yet 
produced. Not even Washington nor Patrick Henry are 
more indissolubly associated, in the minds of most middle- 
aged Americans, with the idea of the defense of freedom 
against tyranny than are Kossuth and his brave Hungar- 
ians, with whose praises both this country and England 
were ringing all through the boyhood of most of us. How 
nobly they fought against oppression, what stalwart apostles 
of the rights of humanity they showed themselves to be! 
Up till two or three years ago there were but few Americans 
who realized that these same champions of liberty, once 
they got the power into their own hands, had become the 
most systematic foes that the democracy of the Twentieth 
Century had to face. The Magyars had indeed vindicated 
their nationality and won for themselves a thoroughly 
democratic form of Government; but they used the power 
they had wrung from their Austrian masters to oppress 
their own subject peoples as tyrannically as ever they them- 
selves had been oppressed by the Hapsburgs. Since the 
formation of the Ausgleich in 1867 the subject peoples of 
imperial Austria have been fortunate and free compared 
with those of democratic Hungary. 
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It would of course be easy to say that nothing of the 
sort is to be feared from the newly liberated peoples of to- 
day because they are not Magyar; but such an answer would 
be far too simple. The Magyars oppressed their subject 
peoples not out of any native tyranny inherent in the Mag- 
yar race, but chiefly out of the same intense love of nation- 
ality which has been the source of most of the movement 
for liberation among their subject peoples in the present 
war. Baser motives no doubt played their part. Poli- 
ticians like Tisza and Andrassy may have been moved by 
the desire to retain power in their own little circle, and 
others no doubt wished to protect vested interests and the 
" rights of property." But these men had the backing of 
the rank and file of the Magyars because they all wished 
Hungary to be a united Magyar land. It was not only 
men of the Tisza type who sought to root out every vestige 
of national feeling, not to say independence, among the non- 
Magyar inhabitants of Hungary. In the year of liberty, 
1848, the great Kossuth himself informed the representa- 
tives of Croatia that he recognized no Croatian nationality. 
It was this intense ambition for their own beloved national- 
ity (and not some tyrannous tendency in the Magyar blood 
as such) that has made Hungary first a glorious example 
of oppressed liberty struggling against tyranny, and then 
the most systematic oppressor of the liberties of others that 
the twentieth century has known. 

Now the point which it is necessary to keep in mind is 
the fact that this same intense feeling for nationality is to 
be found in most if not all of the newly liberated peoples, 
and that just as this has been the chief source of strength 
in their struggle for liberty, it may also easily become a 
great danger both to the liberty of other peoples, and to 
the peace of the whole world. This danger is not one of 
mere probability or guess work; it has long been active. 
For years before the war began the most radically national- 
ist party among the Croats was even more venomous toward 
the Serb minority in Croatia than toward the Magyars. 
The war, indeed, and the common struggle of all the south 
Slavs against Austria-Hungary, for a time put an end to 
this. In November, 1914, Pasic, the Prime Minister of 
Serbia, announced a programme for the union of all the 
Southern Slavs, and by the " Declaration of Corfu " in 
July, 1917, signed by Pasic and Mr. Trumbic, President 
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of the Jugo-Slav Committee, all three branches of the 
Southern Slavs — Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs, whether sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary or of the Kingdom of Serbia — 
officially bound themselves into one state. This union was 
strong so long as pressure from without, applied by a pow- 
erful Austria-Hungary, held them together. Almost im- 
mediately upon the collapse of Austria, however, the old 
separatist tendencies of the different nationalities came to 
the surface. The Declaration of Corfu had acknowledged 
the Karageorgevic dynasty of Serbia as the monarchs of 
the future Jugo-Slav state. The Austro-Hungarian Slavs, 
on second thought and after the removal of the Austro- 
Hungarian menace, are now not at all certain than a Kara- 
georgevitch will be much better than a Hapsburg. It was 
for this reason that the Jugo-Slav Committee in the United 
States not long ago formally repudiated the Declaration 
of Corfu, and its members came out for a republic. 
Just what is the position of the Austrian Jugo-Slavs in the 
home-land is uncertain, further than the fact that they mean 
to settle the question of the future government of Great 
Jugo-Slavia in a grand constitutional Assembly. The gift 
of prophecy is not required to foresee that there will be 
lively times when this Assembly meets, but further than 
this, prediction cannot safely go. It is pretty plain, how- 
ever, that a constitution of the sort likely to be acceptable 
to the Croats and Slovenes is about the last thing which 
Pasic and the Karageorgevics desire. They would wel- 
come their brother Slavs with open arms into a kingdom 
of Greater Serbia just as the Croats and their friends would 
welcome the Serbs of the kingdom into a new Jugo-Slavian 
Republic; but the difference between republican and 
monarchical ideals, which seemed negligible in war time, is 
likely to prove considerable in the actual formation of a 
union. For the present, to be sure, the Italian menace has 
obscured the importance of the constitutional question; but 
once the danger of a war with Italy is removed, the liberal 
and conservative, as well as the Catholic and Orthodox, 
forces are likely to find the problem of union bristling with 
unrealized difficulties. Some way out may indeed be 
found; one side may yield for the sake of unity. But the 
chances of inner peace within a Jugo-Slavia thus consti- 
tuted do not seem very bright, especially when we remem- 
ber that Austria, the old common foe, will no longer be 
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there to soak up the products of Slavic belligerency. For 
it is hardly to be supposed that the sense of separate nation- 
ality which has resisted every hostile influence these last 
fifteen hundred years in all three of the races is going to be 
destroyed by the one new and magic word — Jugoslavia. 
If on the other hand no union of the Southern Slavs is 
brought about, we shall have simply added another nation to 
the Balkan medley — an addition, moreover, of a peculiarly 
dangerous nature because of the large number of Serbs in 
Croatia and Bosnia. No one acquainted with the South- 
ern Slavs could regard such a situation with anything but 
foreboding. 

When we turn from the southern extremity of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy to what was its northern bor- 
der we find much the same story repeated. If Kossuth 
with his Hungarians had a rival in the admiration of the 
lovers of liberty in the last generation it was Kosciuszko 
with his Poles. Most Americans are happily ignorant of 
the fact that the Polish martyrs of liberty, both before and 
after their conquest by the Austrians, were all but as op- 
pressive toward their own subjects, the Ruthenes, as the 
Magyars have been toward their Croats, Roumanians and 
Slovaks. The Ruthenes, being an uneducated and peasant 
people, with few native leaders, have offered little resist- 
ance to their Polish masters ; but in the last year of the war 
they summoned up courage to form a Committee a la mode, 
and appealed to President Wilson and the Allies to be per- 
mitted to form an independent state or to join their kins- 
men the Ukrainians, across the Russian border. In fact, 
once Austria was out of the game altogether and Galicia 
as a whole seemed about to be appropriated by the new 
united Poland, the Ruthenes saw that it was now or never 
for them, and accordingly have taken up arms in defense of 
their national existence. The Poles, strong in the histori- 
cal fact that before the Dismemberment all Galicia formed 
a part of Poland, are loud in their demands for its reincor- 
poration in the resuscitated fatherland and terribly shocked 
at what they call the treason of the Ruthenes. So they are 
answering blow for blow and a new war is beginning as 
the old war ends. 

But for lack of space, it would be easy to show how the 
same narrow but intense sentiment of nationality which 
makes for separatism and jealousy among Magyars, Serbs, 
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Croats and Poles, dominates the political tendencies among 
all the peoples, new and old, of Eastern Europe. The 
breaking up of the Russian, Austrian and Turkish Empires 
has left an unbroken series of petty states, stretching from 
the Polar Sea and the Baltic to the Adriatic and the Aegean, 
each swelling with the sense of nationality, bent upon its 
own internal unification, and jealous of all real or imag- 
inary encroachments upon its rights. To make matters 
worse, the races are so split up and intermingled in this 
Babel-like part of the world, that nearly everyone of these 
little nations has an " irredenta " somewhere near by, bur- 
ied in one of its neighbor's bosoms, a prolific source of irri- 
tation between states that even without it would be only 
too ready to quarrel. An instance of this which is par- 
ticularly embarrassing to us is to be found in the 
relations between Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece. The 
second Balkan war gave to Greece and Serbia a 
large amount of territory whose inhabitants are 
chiefly Bulgarian in both race and sentiment. This 
violation of the principle of the self-determination of 
nationalities was made more difficult to deal with 
by the fact that the diplomats of Bulgaria led her to 
join the Germans in the Great War. Now that the war 
is over Serbia and Greece will of course expect their suf- 
ferings to be rewarded by some substantial " rectification 
of frontiers " ; and the way which naturally suggests itself 
for granting these demands is to carve off from wicked Bul- 
garia some more of her territory to be handed over with its 
unwilling Bulgarian inhabitants to our little allies. But 
these three nations are not the only ones among whom the 
racial problem is certain to make trouble. A similar mix- 
ture of races is to be found throughout the Balkans, and in 
fact is characteristic of the whole region we have been con- 
sidering. The truth is that instead of settling the Balkan 
problem, the war has resulted in extending the Balkans in 
a broad belt right up to the Polar Sea. 

The situation seems dismal enough. Is there any real 
hope of a continued peace? One thing at least is plain. 
No peace of more than a few years' standing is to be looked 
for on the old principle of a balance of power. History has 
made it very plain that you cannot balance the Balkans. 
As we know only too well, moreover, a war arising among 
them is pretty certain to spread, sooner or later, to their 
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bigger neighbors on the west. It would, therefore, seem 
clearly to follow that if the world is to have real peace an 
not merely an armistice, some new method of treating the 
problem of Eastern Europe must be devised. I certainly 
have no panacea to suggest, but two of the conditions of 
anything like permanent peace must surely be plain to 
everyone who thinks over the facts. Both of these condi- 
tions are, indeed, so obvious as to be commonplace, yet both 
of them, strangely enough, are repudiated in act by many 
militarists and " red-blooded patriots " in all the Allied 
countries. The first condition is the trite yet profound prin- 
ciple that there can be no lasting peace but a just peace. 
To carve off territory from our foes so as to give it to our 
friends regardless of the wishes of its inhabitants, to be so 
moved by sentiment for the newly liberated subjects of 
Austria-Hungary, Germany or Russia, as to enable them 
to play the Hapsburg over newly subject peoples, to re- 
arrange the Balkans only on the principle of gratitude for 
military assistance and with but slight consideration for 
racial preferences — to make a peace of this sort would be 
to perpetuate the very evils and dangers which we have 
fought to destroy, and to raise a whole new litter of little 
Austria-Hungaries, each a center of racial jealousy and op- 
pression and a breeding-place of future wars. In spite of 
sentiment and gratitude we must realize that in attempting 
to reshape the world we are dealing with racial and social 
forces which resemble the Laws of Nature in the inevitabil- 
ity of their working. If this war has taught us anything 
it has shown that artificial political arrangements, at this 
stage of the world's history, are bound sooner or later to 
defeat themselves ; that no peace can be permanent which 
does not respect the wishes of the peoples concerned, or 
which fails to treat fairly both " those to whom we wish to 
be just and those to whom we do not wish to be just." Such 
a peace may not square with our greed for revenge, which 
we like to call a demand for " punitive justice " ; but to 
make any other kind of peace would be an attempt to fight 
against nature — ^with the bloody results to our descendants 
which a hundred thousand years of peace-making upon the 
punitive model make altogether certain. 

It would, however, be inexcusably sanguine to suppose 
that any distribution of territory or reframing of govern- 
ments, no matter how just or how democratic, could in itself 
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insure peace in Eastern Europe. The racial lines are too 
intricate to be followed by any political boundaries. Do 
what we will to be fair to all concerned, there will still be 
split-off communities of one nationality embosomed within 
the territory of some alien race. Other causes of jealousy 
and enmity moreover will inevitably arise, new rivalry of 
interests combined with many ancient hatreds, so that the 
Greater Balkans if left to themselves will be ever on the 
very verge of war. They must not, then, be left to them- 
selves. Peace forbids it. But Liberty equally forbids that 
they be swallowed again by some new paternal empire. 
Neither will it do to trust them to the benign management 
of a few Powers, delegated for that purpose by " Europe." 
That scheme has been tried long enough for us to estimate 
its value without further costly experimentation. The one 
plan which has not been tried is the one which alone on 
the face of it seems truly promising. That plan, of course, 
is that the nations of Eastern Europe should be prevented 
from breaking the world's peace by a league of all the 
world's nations, a league in which they themselves should 
have their rightful place, and one, therefore, which should 
represent them as well as all other peoples. Many of the 
causes of friction that have arisen in the Balkans or that 
are likely to arise in the Greater Balkans are of the kind 
that would plainly be justiciable before a neutral Court. 
Many others are of the sort that might be smoothed away 
by a neutral Council of Conciliation. And if it were 
known that the breaker of the peace would have to face not 
only some weak neighbor but the power of the whole 
League, and that no backing could be looked for from some 
friendly Great Power standing by and only too willing to 
sow discord in the Balkans for its own ends, there would 
be much less likelihood of war, and war if it should come 
would be far less dangerous to the world. 

James Bissett Pratt. 



